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SHAPE OF THINGS 1¢ S 1a pe of ING 
ORIALS . 
rLER’S PROPOSALS 99 LET IT NOT BE FORGOTTEN IN DAYS TO 
ete AnD emake 1 come: Maury Maverick, our most useful ( 
sil Gia: Waranih was beaten in his fight for renominat rupt 
ind reactionary city machine and the A 
RE MURDER IS OVERLOOKED tion of Labor. Paul Anderson has sent us a story that 
Paul Y. Anderson ” bears on Maverick’s defeat. A few days bet ( 
NS TRAGIC ANNIVERSARY recessed Maverick went to William Green and 
Louis Fischer 103 whether it was true that the A. F. of | 
ppose him. Green said, yes. Maveric| { 
BILLION-DOLLAR POOLROOM RACKET ioc Nadiaiee sank ee ted: alt ae aes 
F. B. Warren 1( ; 
Green said, no, his record w perf 
1k WIND 109 of L. point of view. Maverick said, “In the f of that 
record you intend to oppose me simply | 
ES AND MEN by Oswald Garrison Villard 110 expressed sympathy with the aims of the C. I. O 
Ss AND THE ARTS: Green said yes, it was a fight to the d 
tions would be made regardless of who Maver Of 
SYLVESTRE by Louis Kronenberger lil : = 
ponent might be. Maverick said, “11 
HE HIDDEN STREAM by Loutse Bogan 111 hear from you—or about you.”’ The New Deal was not 
1s ON TRIAL by Reinhold Niebuhe 112 openly an issue in the campaign, but P 
who won by the narrow margin of 548 vot harged 
OLITICAL ALMANAC by Eliot Janeway 113 , 
: his opponent with radicalism and a t 
1O RULFS THE WAVES by N. R. Danieltan 114 C. 1. O. and urged amending the Wagner Act to | 
Pe se 115 1 ‘fair, impartial, and judicial” labor ¢ 
; It is a relief to turn to Montana and record the renomiu 
tion of Congressman Jerry J. O'Connell in a fairly clo 
Editors fight. O'Connell has not the bold intelligen ind 
FRAGA. See es San dynamic force that characterize Maverick, but he 1s a 
Managing Editor valuable member of the small band of fighting liberals tn 
M.R. BENDINER the lower house. 
Lite Editor Associate Editor vas 
ARET MARSHALL MAXWELL S STEWARI 
a THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE UNITED 
catem ed ceure Automobile Workers Union is procecding, as we go to 
: press, with the trial of Vice Presidents Frank 
. Mortimer, Hall, and Wells on a collection of ( 
Publisher charges ranging from conspiracy to “bring 
FREDA KIRCHWEY of chaos within the membership” to “open incitation and 


rcbellion’’ against the authority of the union. The vic 
presidents in turn are campaigning for a special 


tion to unseat President Homer Martin. Inexpericnced 








MURIEL C. GRAY lcadership, mushroom growth, and irrelevant dittcrences 
THE NATION, Published weekly at 2( wey $ y - i. Bs 8 ed as second-class matter December 13, 1807, at the Tost Off t New oik 
x inder the Act of March $, 1&79. Copyrgt ] I 
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why, in the case of the oil companies, the M 
back at inflated valuatio 


stolen in the Mexico of Diaz 
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JAPAN HAS INDICATED ITS WILLINGN} 


adjust the “2,400 border conflicts’’ which, accord 
ex-Premier General Hayashi, have arisen since 19 
tween Japan and the Soviet Union. Domcei, the 
Japanese news agency, announces that Tokyo will 
Changkufeng incident as the point of depart ire 
general review of its relations with the U. S. § 
culminate in a definite plan for at least a tempora 
peasement. Japan undoubtedly created the Chang! 
incident to test the present strength and temper 
Sovict Union, as a year ago it tested them on the 
In 1937 


response was conciliatory; 


doubtless for internal reasons, the R 
today it is firm, even d 
There was little danger of a serious clash in ar 

Japan knew that to risk a fight with its Russian ads 
would have played right into China's hands. We sa 
without minimizing the Importance e of the Changk 
incident. The hill which ts in dispute is an im 


strategic spot. Besides being close to Vladivostok 


one of the few places on the coast line suitable 
submarine base. If the Japanese were to suc 
crowding the Russians out of this important locat 
the borderline between the Soviet Far East and J 
controlled Manchukuo and Korea, Vladivostok v 
in serious danger. Should Japan’s adventure in ‘ 
become even more hopeless than it is at present, 
well take a less important happening than the 
tion of Changkufeng to touch off the long-awai 


plosion on the Russian border 


i 


¥% 


“PIX SLIPPING IN STIX” IS THE WAY TH 
Variety heads a report on growing popular dissati 
tion with America’s film dict. On the day this story 
pear d, the federal government filed an anti-trust 
against eight major film companies; the conditions 
folded in the government complaint help to explain 


Hollywood has become so stagnant a wasteland and 


its audience 1s becoming increasingly disconsolate. 1 


cight companies are fundamentally one big | 


despite their highly publicized concern over who's 


Robert Taylor. They do not merely control the prod 


tion of 90 per cent of Hollywood's “quality” films 
| ) 


have seized command of equally vast areas of the 1 
try’s exhibition machinery. Generously dividing up 


nation’s territory, they have each acquired large 


theater holdings in which they respectively enjoy the p 


ileve of dis} laying their own super-colossals. Thr 


P a» ) 
discriminatory film-rental arrangements they have 


} 


led in killing off most independent exhib 
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formula which 


h such devices as block-bo« king, a 


s the exhibitor to rent a group of mediocrities in 


r one attractive offering, they have made Ii 


le for those independents who survive. The 
feature 1s the monstrosity created by this unt 
duction and exhibition branches of the m 


stripped of its theaters, the produc tion fraternit 


44 1 ‘ 4] ; 
wield suffocating power but this suit ts 
and vital beginning toward the emancipation 
s 


IS PEACE IN THE CHACO AT LAST. 


years of mighty effort on the part of fiv 
ae I 
South American countries and the United Stat 
and Bolivia have been persuaded to sign a 
of peace and submit to arbitration their disputes 
piece of land the size of Arizona which cost th 


100,000 men in a war that raged for three years 


land not even fit for a battlefield. By the terms 
treaty, “Peace between the Republics of Paraguay 
livia 1s reestablished”’: in subsequent arbitration 
ndary line between the two countries is to be de- 
1, within limits set in the treaty, by the President 
republics of the Argentine, Chile, United States 
rica, United States of Brazil, Peru, and Uruguay. 
h the treaty leaves Paraguay in possession of prac- 
the entire Chaco area, Bolivia obtains an outlet to 
ntic Ocean, receiving free port privil ges at Port 
Paraguay’s second most important port. But, as 
paper report hastens to add, the principal valuc 
t Casado to Bolivians is psychological, because th 
iy River is so far from Bolivian territory that it 1s 
dered likely that there will be much Bolivian 
rce through the new free port. Despite the tn- 
inimportance of the Chaco, the treaty is of pri 
importance because the quarrel had become a focus 
ite for all of South America, as well as a danger 
mbol. But while there is cause for rejoicing, the 
t so huge a mountain of persuasion should hav 
labor so hard to bring forth the settlement is not 
a hopeful commentary on the chance for peace in 


iter q iarrels of the day. 
* 


ARE HAPPY TO BE ABLE TO TELL OUR 
that The Nation’s ambulance, purchased with 
which they contributed, is on its way to Spain. In 
e to two appeals for the required $1,000, reader 

ided generously and the issue was quickly over 

ribed by $200. In the face of the terrific | 

h the Loyalists are putting up to keep Franco from 
ia one ambulance seems a small contribution, | 


will be some Loyalist soldiers to whom it will 


+} 


the difference between life and death. 
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Hitler’s Proposals 


HERI 
Paris vi 


p liticall 


alifax, the Bri 


nferences wit 


tr 


mnorties qu 
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Chancellor 


Wiedemann, 


Everything els 


w it was receives 


still lacking 


| WO VCTSsi 


Berlin and Praguc 


Reich demands a substantial reduct 
strength of Czechoslovakia’s army, 
a riod of military servic« 
“Maginot”’ line, a system of hig 
recently built along the Cz 


crous financial assistance 


} 


in 1933. At that 


lined to et 


friendship of France 


i the SOVIE 


on the basis of 
to be adjusted. 
insisted on arbitration and that Dalad;: 
objections. From still another sour 
that Daladier’s heated defen 
provoked a near-cfrisis in th 
emphatic protests, peculiarly, ca 
aul Reynaud, Finan 
nications Minister Georges Mandcl 
right wing of the Radical Social: 
known as the 
Herriot, president of the Chamber of |] 
ing to this report, also cone 
ider of the French Socialist 
insist on a special session of the 

fler were accey ; 
to all intents a rejection of the Gert 

cepted arbitration only on ¢] 
slovakia and Russia would be inc 
on a basis of complet 


four-power ncgotiations, 
} F 





information or 


first envisages a ten-yea 


Soviet Union 


de a similar offer to Czecho 


second vers 


which German-Czech 


Both versions 
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Bal | particularly Ge 1 B il 
think t it a pts the rta ica ip of 
the t ow that Tur as led its treat 
ith Gr ey 1. SO for the pr t Berl ill have 
to | oO | up ft ] relations with England 
knowl they t t in le France as well. A | tsch 
in Czechoslovakia is not nearly as certain as it seemed a 


? 1 ? 1 t ° 
fcw W s ago. Berlin will nt to talk big, Dut at 
Il do nothing deliberately to promote the consolidation 
of the growing understanding betw 1 the democratt 


ind near-democratic countri 


Politics and Health 


GHOST walked through the proceedings of the 
National He uth Conference at W ishin ron last 
week. an unobtrusive specter that cast no shadow 


m the most notable event in the history of the American 


health movement. But no one could entirely forget its 
presen ind several mentioned it with respect. It was 
the ghost of the Committce on the Costs of Medical 
Carc. N years ago that committee made public the 
results of a five-year study of medical needs and the 
ibilit yple to pay for them. Its recommenda- 
tion f lerate and sane. It advocated the develop- 
ment of voluntary, non-profit health centers and other 


mrcnct through which P Te) tT low imcome uld get 


il and hospital care tor small fixed fee 


Ihe lanvuave of the re| rt was cl IMs} t. It avoided 
ras : ; i Hin inal 

nly a ill imority of th mm suggested that 

) } » 1 iran t tit ntuall becom 

iry. But mod recommendations became a 
storm center around whi whirled the lightning and 
thunder of outraged medical opinion emanating chiefly 


from the American Medical Assoctatton. The embattled 


l phalanx 


T 








behind Field Marshal Fishbein, attacked the pr 


is cCommunistic, disruptive of the standards, et! 


self-government of the profession, and looking 
During the deliberations which preceded th 

of the Social Security Act in 1935 the question 

pulsory health insurance was long debated. But 

the bill was finally presented health was relegated | 

“titles,” under which provision was made for a 

federal-state program of health work. Nothing 


or done about health insurance, and everyone 
! 


] rate scal > as ae TI eo ] 
social-security field knew why. The President d 


to risk the general purposes of the bill by engagit 


‘ +} " ] a 
open fight with organized medicine. The need 
employment insurance was overwhelmingly ap 
i i 
the demand for old-age assistance was emphasized 


clamor of the Townsendites. Many persons who 


] 


how medical needs had m utiplied during the depr 


years were disappointed by what seemed a sho 


render. But perhaps the President was right. H 


surance-—-in this benighted country if nowhere 
the world—-was still in the realm of social theory 
supported by reformers and social workers. It h 
yet become one of the conscious demands of great 

of people. Thus the American Medical Associatio 
given another chance to prove that private 
could cope with the growing needs of the count 
stead it has demonstrated the crucial necessity f 
intervention. 

Ihe battalions of Dr. Fishbein have su 
trampled down every move toward reform in ea 
nual convention of the A. M. A., and whenever 
has climbed out of the trenches to take part in 
most voluntary group enterprise they have used th 
sword of excommunication to lop off his prot 
head. When some four hundred physicians of sta 
bravely demanded an open, democratic discussion 
the A. M. A. of public needs and possible reforms ! 
were met with hostility and contempt. As for the 
of public opinion, it has not even penetrated 0 
tradition. 

Now organized medicine is going to reap the v 
wind. By opposing every effort at reform, from 
within and without the profession, the A. M. A. has 
only missed the chance of a century for leadership, 


it has driven those who have assumed the lead to ad 


cate more drastic measures. In Washington last week | 


government took command and gave a sounding bo 


to the clearly expressed demands of the most impot 
organized groups in the country—the C. I. O. and 
A. F. of L., the United Mine Workers and other | 
individual unions, the farm organizations, the frat 
societies, the women’s clubs, and many more 
Almost without dissent they supported the majot 


ommendations laid before the conference. These 
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d a wide extension of the public-health services 
ch increased federal participation, expansion of 


rnal and child-health work, expansion of hos} ital 





tics, particularly in rural areas and for the treatment 
special diseases, more adequate care of persons on 
f and in the lower income groups. These rather 
led recommendations were supplemented by a pro 
il for a “general health program” for the entire 
lation to be financed either by taxation or by 
ific insurance contributions from the potential bene- 
ries of an insurance system,” while a separate recom 
lation was included providing for a system of 
rance against loss of income during pe riods of sic! 
to be established along the lines of the present 
ployment compensation. 
[he National Health Program will be a major issue 
1g the next two years. No government would put 
h expert effort and the time and attention of more 
1 half of its Cabinet officials into the development of 
a program and then abandon it. No government 
| ask the support of such important sections of 


opinion and then go back on them. As it stands, 





ogram is hardly more than a working modcl; it 


ndoubtedly be subjected to a thorough overhauling 
thing, we believe. can or should alter the basi 

pose behind it—the development of a socially con- 

1, publicly financed system of medical care for the 
country. Organized medicine can help or hinder 
ary changes: it cannot now either accomplish or 


‘ reen « 
: e e a 
After Thirty Years 

} OWER was the issue on which the youthful Alfred 
E. Smith began his climb to the governorship at the 
New York State constitutional convention of 1915; 

r is the issue on which Smith remains most con- 
uously silent at the constitutional convention of 1938. 
vernor Smith,” The Nation said on December 22, 
“has won fresh laurels in the water-power fight in 

he compelled by ten days of publicity the New York 
Water Power Commission, which is about to go 
of existence, to forego its plans to lease the St. Law- 
River to the aluminum trust and allied interests.” 

; could have foretold that twelve years later the 
inum trust's foe would become its silent partner in 

ruggle to prevent public development of the Niagara 

| the St. Lawrence? 

lf the present constitutional convention brings into 

rper relief the tragic apostasy of Alfred E. Smith, it 
illustrates the patience, the pertinacity, and_ the 
tiness with which the aluminum trust and the power 
t pursue their intention to gain possession of two of 


r greatest sources of power. An amendment to pr hibit 








future diversion of watcr from t N by 
interests was killed in the constitutional f 
1894. The attempt to writ public « 

opment into the constitution at the convent 1. of | ) 


was likewise deteated. At the present COnY 


Republican majority on hand, the alumu 


interests SPOMSOF a SCTICS | f ingenious amet nts ft 
would cripple state development of water f 
sources, make it more difficult for muni ilitue Own 


their own utility plants, and leave the way open for 


private exploitation. The state or any political subdivisi 


politic. 
would be forbidden to assume the liabilities of a ubli 


corporation. The present constitutional pros torbid 
ding the lending of state credit to a private corporation, 
a relic of the days when railr id promoters be ght | 


latures, would be extcnded to public corporations. A 


d hye sct up with a vet 


municipal-debt commission wou 


over any item of capital expenditure by municipalities; 


a municipal-finance commission would bx ablished 
vith the right to review municipal budgets. Either could 
be used to block the financing of a municipal power 


plant. The Public Service Commission would regulate 


; 
public as well as privately owned utilities, a perversion 


ot pur pose that could be used to mal pul IC Operation 
a nightmare of entangling technicaliti Ihe Power Au 
thority, proposed under Smith and set uy r Roo 

velt to develop the St. Lawrence, would k Its present 
right to regulate rates by contract. Power districts, an 


idea particularly fruitful in rural areas, could not be 
established. The Power Authority would | nable te 
build its own generating facilities and transmission line 
as Roosevelt intended, unless it could negotiate a sats 
factory contract with private companies. 

These proposed amendments would undo most of 
the progress made toward pul lic development of Niagara 
and the St. Lawrence under the governorships of Odcil 
Higgins, Hughes, Sulzer, Smith, Roosevelt, and Lehman 
Whether most of them can be written into the state cor 
stitution, and whether a constitution containing them 
would be ratified at the polls, 1s doubtful. The aluminu: 
trust will be satisfied if it can keep bottled up in the 
Republican-controlled = public-utilities committee — the 
Poletti amendment to declare the water-power resources 
of Niagara and the St. Lawrence inalienable, Public 
ownership was thought to have triumphed in 1907 when 
the Legislature, at the suggestion of Governor Hughes, 
directed an official body “to devise plans for the progres 
sive development of the water powers of the state under 


state ownership, control, and maintenance for the publs 


use and benefit and for the increase of the public rev- 
enue.” That public ownership should still be in jeopardy 
thirty years later indicates the snail's pace of progress in 
a lucrative field where democratic processes are forced t 


wait on the pleasure of vast concentrations of moneye 


power. 
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HEN do murder and assault cease to be pun- 
ishable as criminal often Answer: when 
committed on strikers and me rs of the 
gencral publi for the purp f gy a federal 
statute—the National Labor Relations Act. That 1s no 
rhetorical declaration; it 1s a plain statement of a shock- 
ing fact which has forced itself on public attention re- 
peatedly during the last three years despite the apathy of 
prosecuting authoritics an 1 vast areas of the daily press. 
If you are on your way to consummate a business trans- 
iction which seems calculated to cut into my profits and 
I hire a gangster to slug or shoot you, that is a crime for 


which I might fry in the chair. But if you are my em- 
ployee, seeking to exercise your lawful right of collective 
bargaining, I can have you slugged, shot, gassed, or 
bombed with perfect safety to myself, becausc I have 
inerely acted to ° protect property. The law does not say 
0, but that is how it works in actual practice In an 
weravated case, such as would occur if my hired gunmen 
mistook you for a striker when, in fact, you were only 
mm accidental bystander, my lawyers might deem it pru- 
dent for me to compensate your surviving kin with a 
lump sum to avert a civil suit for damages Under none 
f these circumstances, however, would I be exposed to 
the danger of arrest 

For the benefit of employers who may contemplate 
iwvailing themselves of this immunity, I must point out 
that it operates in differing degrees according to locality. 
In Chicago the uniformed police are glad to perform the 
required violence free of charge, and the employer has 
mly to relax and be comfortable until the dead and 
wounded are carted away. In Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
ind Massillon, Ohio, employers were required to fur- 
nish the mecessary men and munitions, after which the 
city authorities took full charge and assumed all respon- 
stbility. But in Canton both the city police and the sheriff 
declined to assist in any way except by keeping hands 
Mf, and it was necessary for the employer not only to 
supply his own rifles, shotguns, gas equipment, and 
armored cars, but also to import the thugs who Ope rated 
them. To the heavy titial cost thus involved was added 
i large sum for personal injurics and property damages. 
In these and in hundreds of localities where serious vio- 
lence has not occurred but merely been anticipated, it 
was deemed advisable by the stecl industry alone to 


»fm nd more than half a million dollars in two years on 


Where Murder Is Overlooked 


BY PAUL Y. ANDERSON 
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NCW) rf ad ing designed to create a | 


Opinion” favorable to the industry. Thus, while 

, mayhem, and assault are quite sate for industt 
hey are not always free. 

[he foregoing reflections and admonitions 
prompted by five days of testimony before the 
Civil Liberties Committee last weck, dealing with the 
gin and incidents of a strike in the Berger plant of 
Republic Steel ¢ yr poration in Canton in 1935, cor 
in Conjunction with similar evidence which I hay 
and seen in the last two years. How “law and ord 
came to South Chicago, Johnstown, and Massillon 
cost of twelve lives and many cripplings, as a r 
Republic's and Bethlehem’s resistance to the \ 

Act, has already been told in these pages. Canton 
new and somewhat different story. In the other 
instances most of the victims were striking member 
the C. I. O. steel workers’ union. The Canton casualt: 
were composed in part of A. F. of L. men and in n 
larger part of innocent members of the general pul 
including a heavy percentage of women and child: 
One, a pregnant housewife, received two charges 
buckshot in her legs and feet while walking along 
country road two miles distant from the strike scen 
am happy to report that Republic promptly dispatcl 
a card of sympathy and a handsome bouquet to her | 
side in the hospital, and subsequently paid $7,500 
permanent injuries to her feet—although not until 
agent had grumbled that she “‘still had both her le 
and a fine baby and ought to be satisfied with $1,800 

The strike, called by a local of the Amalgamated As 
ciation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, had been anti 
pated by the management, which had called in compa: 
guards from its plants in Youngstown, Warren, and 
Buffalo. Ample supplies of firearms and gas had bi 
laid in, and trucks were armored with steel plate. Wit 
nesses agreed that the first violence was precipitat 
personally by Charles M. White, Republic’s vice presi 
dent in charge of production, whose conduct and state 
ments before the Senate committee were what you would 
expect from Girdler’s right-hand man, only cruder. 

lor two days, according to the tecstumony of numerou 
witnesses, armored cars loaded with guards made re 
peated sortics into the city streets, discharging gas an 
buckshot indiscriminately, while guards on foot sallie 
from the plant gates wielding iron bars, steel bolts, anc! 


blackjacks on everyone in reach. Two uniformed city 



















halt 


were gassed when they attempted to 
| car. A dozen school-children who took retug 
taurant were bombarded with sickening gas shells 
An 


sitting on his doorstep 


» the windows elderly invalid was gassed 


and died a few days after 


artly from gas and shock. A non-striking worker 
nother plant received four hundred buckshot in 


ick when he ran to escape from guards who were 
A man 


an exploding ga 


sidewalk was struck in thi 
ked 
is Jaw tered. Space will not permit bare men 
all None of 


ed peace officer. ‘I he company 


him. on the 


» with s shell, his teeth knox 


| 
snat 


ol the atrocities. the guards Was a 


? 
nomi 


halted their 
iys into the city streets only after the city solicitor 
lied for an injunction and the sheriff had threat 


meet them with machine guns. 


President White explained: “Some of these 1n 
were regrettable. . Mrs. Reed {the pregnant 
ife} has our sympathy. don’t know how 
lings can be sealed unless there is law and 

lhe workman ought to be protected in his 
come and go from work without wearing a 

O. button, a Masonic emblem, a Knights of Co 

button, the swastika, or anything else. . . . The 





Spain's 


} BY 


N July 30, 1936, three Italian bombers landed by 
} mistake near Oran, in French Africa. The French 
‘ High Commissioner at Rabat, rc porting this 

his Paris superiors, stated that the pilots, who 


route to Spanish Morocco to aid Franco, had 

cir flying orders from the Italian government 

is: “Th Spanish insurrection broke out on 
} onfiict was 1 tt war. The Italian and 


CVCr a | re civ 


articipated in its advance 


prc} 


T 
| 
beginning tt partoc k of the nature 


m the very 


foreign invasion ened | by the Spanish militar 


} se | yalty to cast nd prope rty exceeded their Joy 
: ntry and progress. The war was planned and 
by oath-breaking generals with the support of 
stic reactionarics and in collusion with outside 
bent on acquiring faw materials, markets, and 
a gic positions. 
us initiative has cost Spain dearly. both sides 
. a million men, women, and children have been 
- i in battles, homes, and prisons. Some Loyalist 
ity 


and villages h 


ave been CO! i} Ie 


tely pulverize d by 
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American flag ought to be good enous 
good enough for mec 
It 1s notorious among Newspaper met 
of company violence ste 
until brought to light betore the La by 
C} vos horrs) Memorial Da { 
ten men were killed, seve I 
had been passca of asa riot until 
session of the newsrecl Whilich fr 


po: 


reality. Nor were the facts of Ma 
ever disclosed until the Labor | I f 
Scnate ce mi ( d { them out C 4 
| + 4] ‘ ] ; ; 
WCCK disctosure that the stecl industt \ 
? ] ] ; 4 
Vast Sums through the m Wo} pers to 4n 
- 7 ) e 1 ee 
opinion, and, in Ri pul lic's case, attem 
airect pressurc to bear on editors thi 
2: 2 + ; 
and local businessmen, has a sinister si 


ners bought or browbcaten 


I 


the new spa 


and explain Above all, let hear wl ( MM 
mick, Frank Gannett, and the American N 
Publishers Association think of th: tack « 

dom of the press. They were voluble enough wh 
had only Senator Minton to fear. Of f 


advertiser. 


Tragic Anniversary 


SCHER 


1 bom 


Every republican city has been part 


acestroyed im air raids 


1™ 
O1 fleeing before the rebel fore ire 1 
Loyalist territory. They and the rest of the ci poy 
tion in the government zone sufier from. foe il 
Life is full of torture for these ten million |} n bet 
Bereaved and hungry, they undergo tl lditional tr 
of repeated and ubiquitous bombar its from the « 
Men and women whom the blood-chilling air-raid sis 
have called t the und reround helt rs two or three 

mes a night for a total ; 1 of several hours are ¢ 
| d to work \ h I! nsit tl [ f 
producing munitions and other goods. Childr 
I id § im make cl room etch of al 
ping bombs, and grow accustomed to seeing f 
bodies, torsos, and limbs removed from debris by 1 
who stand in pools of human blood. Time mal 
sorrow, nervous and physical strain, and Joss cumulati 
When the effect was greatest, the fascists intensified th 
air war and sought to impose an air blocka 

The hate engendered in the surviving victi 


the perpetrators of these cruelties and of the ori 


crime of injecting war into a peaceful nation becon 
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mayor political factor. Franco, if he should win, could 


ver govern with th people. He would have to rule 
over them and despite them. There is no peace in Franco. 
He imported the Moors, the Germans, the Italians. He 
lacerated his native land. The contempt for him and his 
illics explains the resistance of the republicans. He 
stands for the old Spain of poverty and social stagnation. 
The fierceness of the Loyalists’ Opposition, against heart- 
breaking odds, to the fascist advance is a measure of 
thes reyection of Spain S past and their hope for a better 
future. It warrants the prediction that the war will go 
on beyond most people's expectation. If and when 
Franco achieves a victory on the field of battle the strug- 
gle against the feudal land tenure, hicrarchical darkness, 
and low living standards will continue. The republic 
heralded the possibility of a French revolution in Spain. 
The Francos demurred. Spain will never be content 
unless it can at least overtake Europe's nineteenth 
century. 

On July 17, 1936, the republican government was 
weak and indecisive. That encouraged its enemies to 
strike. But the improbability of quick victory and resent- 
ment against the invader have given the republic strength 
and cohesion it never possessed in peacetime. Social pro- 
grams which could only find permanent application after 

} 


the war are relegated to the background. Fervid patrti- 


} 


ism replaces the party feuds and ideological combats 


ppening in Franco's 


of pr wal politics. The reverse is happ 


The NATION 
territory. When the rebels reached the coast in 


M irch-April Aragon 


from Central Spain, it seemed to the rebels and to 1 


ffensive and severed Catal 


friends abroad that the end of the war impended. 1 
belief released bitter inter-factional rivalry in the ¢ 
camp. Monarchists, fascist Falange, and army cl 
made bids for power. Such strife, natural enough 
peace follows war, cannot now be arrested, even th 
the war, surprisingly to some, proceeds with increa 
fierceness. Falange leaders and many of their support 
are being jailed, and the Church and the other big « 
owners brand them as “our Reds,” probably because t 
evince some interest in the fate of the peasantry 
rebel zone is duplicating, roughly, the class stru 
which rocked all of Spain before the war 
menced. 

Franco has never conscripted heavily in Castile, 
dalusia, or Estremadura. For in these provinces 
peasantry is land-hungry. But the manpower of Moro 
is well-nigh exhausted. Franco has taken 100,000 M 
to Spain. They have borne the brunt of numerous bat 
He cannot expect to recruit many more even though t 
frontier between Spain and France, in Africa, is 0 
and the rebels have been drawing French Moors 
their services. Franco must get additional Italian 
mobilize Spanish villagers of doubtful loyalty. The | 
ing in recent weeks on the Castellon-Teruel-Sag 
| 


front is pe haps the bloodiest of the war. Losses o 
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have been extremely heavy, but Franco’s hun 
es are limited, whereas the rept blic’s are only n 
tappe d. ‘The Loyalists have 700,000 soldiers to« 


lan to have a million under arms by the autur 


are at present approximately 9,000 foreigners in 


bP} 
blican army. No more than 4,000 of these ar 
front. The total of non Spaniards who enlisted in 


ist army (International Brigade) since hostili 


tarted is about 36,000. Thousands were killed, in- 


d. or repatriated. There were never more than 


I 
soviet Russians serving under the republican colors 
number now ts unlikely to be over 300. Fr 

rs estimate, has between 6,000 and 10,000 Ger 
60,000 and 80,000 Italians. The Internatio: 

consists of volunteers, some of whom came t 
d spite the obstructions of their governments Th 

and Germans were sent by their government 


} 


rebels have a vast superiority in equipment 


| juIpN 
and German arms were available to Franco from 
day of the insurrection. The quantity has 
1 and their quality improved with time. The first 
material, on the other hand, arrived in the fourt! 
of October, 1936—three months after the out 
Its flow, which was never as broad as the fascist 
tions stream, has been interrupted by submarine 
in the Mediterranean and by the closing of tl 
h-French border. Moreover, all fascist airplanes fl 
Spain, and some of the recent bombing of coastal 
and shipping has been carried out by Italian ma 
which rose from airdromes in Italy or Sardini 
d their missiles on Loyalist cities, and then rf 
to their bases. But no Soviet planes have be 
into Spain. They come by long and difficult sea 
nd routes. Barcelona pays for and acquires title t 
arms it imports from the U. S. S. R. and other 
This is not true of Franco’s imports frot 


states. 


n-intervention” has worked to the disadvantag 
Spanish republic because England and France, the 
tions whose national and imperial interests might 
lly impel them to help the Loyalists, have faith- 
bided by the agreement. It works to the advantag: 

rcbels because Germany and Italy intervene. 
regimes have included Spain in their expansionist 
s. They have set themselves military, political, 
onomic goals in Spain. They have invested armic: 
air armadas, and the blood of thousands of their 


t< 


in the venture. Parliamentary declarations and 


documents will not eject them. The stake is too 


rtant. The y could be deterred only by their « n 


tion, of which there are faint signs and which, if 
ime more serious, might prevent them from under- 


, Other acts of aggression, or by a clear indication, 


é 


| 


cd by peaceful deeds, that the Western powers 


‘ } } Af 
wanted the invaders to § of § I ' " 


1 Hitler are « 


french governments are reconciled t 
hat victory cannot be won wit it f 
lhe fasasts wall therefor: mt t Lf 
skepticism about t 
, f 


re really intended to 1 


uld pr vide for the removal ot 

terdiction of their iner As it 
of fascist airplanes can still be br 
cordon around the Loyalists, however, 1 R 
and Berlin, as well as Burgos, theref 


clude that the phan is not calculated to 1 
timate triumph. They will bel 
What is required of the democt 


to create or sustain a reputa nN of ¢ 


sion—America waits for such s) 


trangle Loyalist resistance, which yet has ts 
potentialities Spain ruined Napoleon. It can ruin lesser 
men, both interventiontsts and non-1nt ntionists. ‘T] 
outcome of the Spanish war is by no meas rtain 
Between 1914 and 1918 Germany won 1 t of the bat 
tles. So far Franco has won most of the bat Is 
one—the one for the support and loyalty of the Spanish 


| cople. 


Spain is a second-rate country som t removed 
from the heart of Europe But th Spar nflict 1s 
determining the foreign pol 
role in the internal affairs of most of the 1 f powers 
Spain may decide the fate of muniste: tf tf 


and, equally, of countries. The fate of Spain tt clf is 


important enough. But Spain IS regard I t] f 
dictators as the beginning of bigger things. It ld be 
one more conquest for totalitarianism and thus prejudy 
the issue against democracy in neighboring states. Mor 
immediately, the fascist victory in Spain would pave th 


way to further assaults on peac ful nations. Anti-fascists 
have been making this assertion and it has been regard 


by the naive as propaganda. Here 1s how the Itals 


fascist Resto del Carline put it on J ine 30, 1' 
The solution of the Czechoslovak prol ler 1 of the 
colonial problem will be facilitated from the 
communism and its blind auxiliary, democracy, wil! have 
suffered a bloody defeat in the Iberian peninsula. O1 
that day, France, before mobilizing on t R} 
have to think of its other frontiers: that of Aly 


and that of the Pyrenec 


When the fascists launch other wars the democracies 
will not be able to complain that they were not warn 
The democracies have ears and eyes—but Spain ts a test 
If the Western powers allow Spain to be submerged they 


will invite more trouble perhay s nearer home. 
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The billion-Dollar Poolroom Racket 


BY F. B. WARREN 


( i { if thre ')-odd 


tracks of the United States, which rotate opera- 


ms in such a fashion that there 1s horse racing some- 
wl in the country virtually every weck day in the year. 
5 us tidy sum is only one-third of the betting that ts 
For something like $4,000,000 a day, a billion 


t quarter a year, changes hands illegally through the 


the tracks. 


of bookmakers operating away from 


Phe bookmaker ts the local representative of th betting 
Cl re, and his book ts sim] ly the line of odds. The 
mathematics of making this book hort prices against 
the favorites, long odds against the unknowns or the 
undistinguished—is as definite as the processes of cal- 


No matter what happens when the race is run, the 
bookmaker has arranged his book in advance so that it 
must yield a profit of anywhere from 7 to 30 per cent. 

Vhere is no official confirmation for these figures on 
illicit betting because the business pays no taxes. Gratt 
to politictans—municipal, state, and county, as well as 
police—is paid in staggering sums; but not a cent in 
taxcs. Last summer, however, the extent of the industry 
was revealed when more than 200 poolroom operators in 
seven cities checked the total business handled by them 
in their own establishments in order to determine the 
average financial outlay of their regular patrons. They 
found a top bracket whose members phoned in bets of 
from $100 to $500 ona singl¢ race. But th \ discovered 
that the overwhelming preponderance of wagers were 
for one or two dollars, and many more for as low as 
fifty cents —the minimum permitted The average fresh 
capital taken in by the poolroom each day proved to be 
a litthe more than four dollars per person, 

Por the purposes of this article I am figuring that 
there are 2,000 such poolrooms operating throughout the 
nation mily because that 1s the number I can personally 
identify. Professional operators insist that the total ts 
closer to LO,OOO, an 1 they undoubtedly know what they 


ire talking about. The ratio, even on my conservative 


basis, is about five illegal bets to one legally made at the 
track. It should be remembered, mor r, that a patron 
who attends the races can bet only on thi carded at 
the track he attends; at ten dollars a race he can lose a 


maximum of etghty dollars. If the same | layer shunned 
the track and spent his afternoon at a poolroom, he 
uild—and many do— bet on from forty to seventy races 


ina period of five hours. While doing so, he could hea 


descriptions of the r inning of at least forty of thx 
taking place across the continent. 


Betore we consider the strings which hold tog 
this billion-dollar empire, it might be well to have a 
at the place that handles such extra-legal betting. 1 
ige poolroom in any city of a population 
20,000. Its owner might be anyone not burdened | 
many scruples. His chief requirement as far as the b 
is concerned 1s two or three copies of racing paper 
ind his records, one or more sets f 
customers use. These are highly important and we 
examine their nature in our next article. Unless th 
an epidemic of honest law enforcement in the ar 
can quickly make a deal with the equally indispen 
news service for a wire connection and other mech 
equipment (for which he puts up a deposit or for 
and begin at once to accept wagers. Of course every 
he turns around the chances are he will discover a 
formed or plainclothes officer. They don’t want to 
his business; they simply want their rake-off and 
sionally a rake-off for an unnamed superior. The 


prietor may make $200 a week, of which half as ar 


1 


will go for this kind of graft. 


The typical poolroom is a bare, unadorned, disord 
space in as obscure a loft or business building as 


tenant can find. It must not be in a good sho; 


district where influential owners, paying high ta 


can make trouble. Its visible equipment is unimp: 


sive: a table for the proprietor and his telephone c| 
plenty of chairs; other tables or shelves on which 
customers can write their bets and pass them over 
their cash. While some “marker,” or credit, busine 
done with well-known customers, who settle all 
transactions at the end of the day or week, by fats 
greatest part of the wagering is on a basis of cash wv 
each bet, with payoff to the winners immediately 
the race. Some of the business telephoned in by player 


also ‘marker’ business, the house not having the cash 


hand when the race is run. The money is transfer: 


through a minor army of collectors. If a player loses 


hesitates to pay up, he goes on a blacklist of all p 


rooms; he won't do any more betting. The poolro 


owner himself rarely welshes. He doesn’t have to 


the percentages are in his favor. 


In its mechanical ‘quipment the poolroom is far m 


complex than in its furnishings. There is a battery 


se ; bola 4 Vs 
teicphones, some possessing intricate switching ICV! 


i , 


‘ 
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mun ities U B 
th re listed 1 I » 1 
1ated as bankers or I : n 
ver. iS a f » | fc iver 
t for th 1 ti y prices I l ( i 
lich operates from every 1 rf t 
. rid Ca i f i yer I 
ition of intformatt f S for each f 
in ol this V ( h N ‘ y the i 
‘ b-b or terminals tn | tt I vf y. B 
lg \ t the t a \ hd 
by hundreds of lt y er . 
tome Th mrses. What 
nc 5 Irom an thing » publi 1S 1 al ya ist h 
nnected to a purely local t ph y Jaid. By the time that f 
rom the local compa nd that wi 15 ning discrepa 
» the local “‘terminal,’’ which 1n common uid the long price of the mor 1. If 
rminals receives by a nation-wide circuit of t ly long pr: have b laid horse i 
istance lines the day information fro tr rnin gy and numero ' f il 
tives and employces at the clearing und before the odds shift, tl rs 1 y 
No other material and no other cliet pets O 1 to lose veral hundred I And tt 
r lines or on the short local connecting | acutely informed owner, trau friend ha 
room outlet during the hours when tl ire advance knowledge of his hor di y 
ise to the news service \ influence the making ot i 
phone company and its subsidiaries have not! in a morning line, that owner or tra ld rey r 
» do with the operation of this racing service. 1 c 1 killing’; he could, through hh y 
ilitics, maintained in working order at all ! S to agents at all the major gambling { Y y 
rely rented or Icascd to private corporations by the the night before with instruct: thousands of 
in Telephon and Telegr iph ¢ ompany for a set dollars at the morning odds. Ther ful machinery 
wer of hours. “We do not want to deal with people hrough which the bookmaker f t th Ives 
breaking the law, whether it ts race horses or igainst such exigencies, but for all tl killings” do 
ing else,’ said Walter S. Gifford, president of the happen occasionally. 

& T., in the course of a Federal Communications At about one o'clock the bett in the East beyin t 
nission hearing in 1936. “This is a messy part of rowd into the poolrooms. The wires are abv to open 
siness. It is difficult because we are advised on one for the afternoon. The establishment's r rs and col 
hat we cannot legally defend refusal to give service lectors of street and neighborhood | brought tn 
iny cases where it would be our inclination and their bundles of written slips with cash to cover the bets 
to do so, having no right to discriminate on the At this juncture the proprictor ; out to protect him 
1 of character between subscribers, while on the sclt. He swiftly ascertains wh lanygerously 
hand the Attorney General of Rhode Island has large amount of money being i 1 particular 
-d the view at these hearings that we should be horse. If so, and he fears that tl in, | 
1 in our decisions by the character of applicants turns to the elaborate machinery hy been fash 
seems to me that the matter 1s one for local law i d to meet this situation, m hich offers a 

ment.” remarkable parallel to the Federal Reser 
tem. The bookmaker puts in a long telephone 
ly in the morning, when the proprietor and a few ) a super bookmaker f Lo 1h 
but no customers—are present, the leased wit “Jays off” all or part of t n the hors 
This early ‘broadcast’ states the agreed official which he fears may end r Just | 
is that the gambling proprietors are to offer on Federal Reserve chat i ioney by 
irded to run that day at any track in the nation serving the smaller banks, so t f rs hav 
ucolorado, Transen, or Petty Paw comes o 5 or servi haryes or = reducing t! 
ning line at 6 to 1, an early-morning patron can risk of the local operator. ‘I f this seq 
his ticket on any one or all three to v 1S 1 yrtant. If tl } r-| 1 find n- 
tive races. For each win later in the afternoon the selves overloaded after r ing tl rden on the 








running. This money ts bet at the tracks and goes through 
the mutuel machines there. It is only at that point that all 
se transactions gain their first semblance of legality; 
when the money passes through the mutuel machines, the 
act CS a portion o! 
When the player enters the poolroom, he has, on the 
crage, about four dollars to work with. On a given 
fternoon tracks may be in operation at Narragansett in 
Khode Island Aqueduct in New York, Hawthorne in 
Chicago, Beulah Park near Columbus, Thorncliffe in 
foronto, and Fairmount Park in Collinsville, Hlinots. 
the course of the afternoon a player will hear the 
nning at six tracks with an average card of seven races 
cach, On the wall he sees six sets of large, white sheets 
bcaring the names of the competing horses, a set for 
cach track, a sheet for each race. The names are arranged 
) the order of their post positions at the track. Number 1 
is next to the rail; numbers 8, 9, and 10 are on the 
outside. Beside the name of each horse appears the 
weight the horse is carrying—a figure which includes the 
weight of the jockey and the lead-laden saddle-pads 
assigned by the track handicapper to “level off” the con- 
tcstants. Penciled in is the name of the jockey riding 
cach animal. If the horse isa filly or mare and entitled to 
a weight allowance based on sex, an asterisk denotes that 
fact. Much of this extra information has come in over 
he leased wire in the morning and has been checked by 
¢ bookmaker’s staff. 
There may be three or four races in progress simul- 
tancously at different tracks. The excited, staccato voice 
of the announcer, coming over the leased wire, slices 
these into each other. He Lives the quarter call at Haw- 
thorne, the quarter call at Narragansett, Beulah, and so 
on. Since everyone in the room has placed bets at several 


4] P Le« be iat 
or all the tracks, he distributes hi 


xcitement impartrally 


10 Car h contest. 


"The | laye rin | Ikhart, Ind Ina, pe ts his first action out 
of the opening race at Narragansett a few minutes after 
1:30 P.M. central time and an hour later in the East. 
Kain is falling and the track ts muddy. Stone Martin has 
a mud marking in the racing sheets and is a favorite at 
# to 5 in the last run-down. (The run-down is the shift 
m ode It reflects actual b« tting at the tracks by specta- 


tors there and money dumped at the tracks by super- 


hookmakers who are transferring some dangerous risks 

to the lap of the management.) In the same race Lota- 
fun, boasting an impressive recent record, ts 4 to 1 to 
win. So the player bets $1 to win on Stone Martin and $1 
to pl on Lotafun; this is half of hi total capital. If h 
lo tw uch ventures, he ts through for the afternoon 

Having written his ticket on these two horses at Nas 
ray t, he glances at the charts for the first race at 
Aqueduct in New York, to be run fifteen minutes later. 


He discovers that Bright News, running ther 

in the betting at 6 to 1 and is now quoted in t 
run-down at 4 to 1. Ther upon the player writ 
same ticket, “If coming, $1 to win, $1 to place or 


4 


News, first Aqueduct, ’ which means that the A 


bet 1s contingent on his winning at Narragar 
hands the cashier his ticket and two of his fe 
and waits for the running of the two races. 

Let's be benevolent and say that Stone M 
win and Lotafun did come in second, the former 
$1.60 as the winner, the latter paying $1 for r 
second, or even moncy. The bookmaker therefor: 
the player $4.60, including his own $2; he had « 
his money. But he isn’t paid off until the fate of 
bet on Bright News is decided. 

Fifteen minutes later it is reported that Bright 
won the first race at Aqueduct. The country poolr 
races at New York tracks, takes the first and 
run-down odds, 6 to 1 and 3 to 1 in this case, an 
the difference, paying off at 414 to 1. (This “sett! 
bears only on odds listed in the afternoon; the mx 
line previously discussed remains unaffected.) Th 
maker hands the player $10.10 on his double 
Added to the $2 still in his pocket, he now has $1 
He has trebled his capital, made a 200 per cent pr 
thirty minutes. He should now leave and never r 
But instead he figures that there are forty more ra 
be run, that he can bet a dollar on twelve of thes 
out facing bankraptcy. Each additional victory fro: 
on lengthens the time he can play; he may win 
shot at 10 to 1 or 15 to 1—but the overwhelming 


hood is that he won't. He is likely to depart, at th 


of a tense and crowded afternoon, with a few din 
ceived in ragged change—and minus his capital ot 


‘ 


He can win a single race. He can triumph 
afternoon. But he can’t beat the races. That is th 
universal about poolrooms. For he has more than 
against him. There is an elaborate system design 
protect the bookie and impose limitations upot 
“killing.” Our player, for example, received 414 ti 
the winning horse. At the track, as the odds indi 
he would have received 6 to 1. Why? Simply becau 
poolrooms protect themselves by limiting the odds 
will pay—no matter what the payoff ts at the track. $ 
poolrooms have a maximum scale of 20, 8, and 4 
average scale for all poolrooms is closer to 15, 7, a! 
that is, 15 to 1 on a bet to win, 7 to 1 on a bet that 
horse will place second, 3 to 1 on a bet that the hors: 
run third, 

Thus the poolroom bettor suffers under far he 
handicaps than the man who wagers at a track wher 
mutuel system prevails. Not that the mutuels ar¢ 
criticism. They cannot “‘lay off’ bets elsewhere \ 
these pile in from track patrons and over the wire; \ 


they can do, however, is to dump some of the track s 








, > time rd th ] » the , 
;uST before race time and thus reduce We size 


ld and the track management retaining 
1 1 . ‘ ’ 
racks where this is a familiar practice, b 


xplores the subject any further “tor the good 


rence ral.” 


is = 


re effective—and more dishonest—method of 


ng the mutuels reaps even greater savings tor the 


inagement and defrauds all bettors, at the track 
‘tant poolrooms. The management holds 


k money” | 


received by wire or through ag ; 


he poolroom and gambling clearing houses until 
for which the money was sent has been 1 
se that Teakettle, Chutney, and A la King ar 


n a race about to be run, along with nine 


ynly three of the twelve can finish in the mo 
nt out to poolr YOTLIS 


This would indi 


vernight or morning lin 


34 
lds against Teakettle are 15 to 1 


» i of 3 £6 £ fo pla ¢ and 2 to 1 even to ) 
so indicates that Teakettle possesses little or no 
on past records. But in the course of the day 


ime that bettors 


throughout Antik y 
ictermined—by “hunch that Teakettl las a 


By the time 


post the odds have narrowed to 


Wagers accordingly. 


ind have made 
nal goes to the 
In the running Teakettle win race easily 


ror Ca h $ 


losing price of 5 to 1 would pay $1 
red to win, $6 for place, $4 for show. But back tn 


+ 


wutuel cage, a corrupt management ts holding o 


$10,000 that has been wired by the nation’s pool- 


ind betting commissioners, some of tt to 
1 on Teakettle. At the moment Teakettle wins, 


inside” representative of the ma 


enny of the outside money, 


nagement dumps 


| which has been held tn 


ise, on Teakettle, exc pe 


horses that ha 


for those portions wh 


een bet on the d finished second or 


\V) | " , 
1 What happens? It is thus made to appear that, a 


| 
time, Teakettle had become the actual favorite. Be- 
yf this illicit contribution to the pool, Teakettle 
ff 7 to 5 ($4.80) to win, 4 to 5 ($3.60) to pla 


person 


> to 5 ($2.80) to show. Every 
ttle has been robbed 
bettor’s life is d 

~ 4 he bets ata 


reputabl track, at a manipulated 


in one of the thousands of poolrooms 
ite a vast illegal American 


irtificial, criminal, and natural hazards, but of 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


i } 
HIS is an article that I have written before—not 
once but several times—and I am afraid that I 
shall have to write it again and again. My text 1s 
the words President Roosevelt used at San Francisco on 


y 14, when he declared that 1939 would be a year of 
world-wide rejoicing” if it saw “definite steps toward 
permanent world peace. That 1s the hope and the prayer 
of the overwhelming number of men and women and 
children in all the earth today.’ And then he said signifi- 
cantly enough that money spent on armaments would not 
create permanent we ulth and that “we fervently hope for 
the day when the other Icading nations of the world will 
roalize that their present course must inevitably lead 
m to disaster.”’ And then he added his usual remark 
that we stand ready to mect the nations and “encourage 
fort they may make toward a definite re- 
duction in world armaments.” 

fhe very next day on the other side of the water Sir 
John Simon, Chancellor of the Exchequer, said in Parlia- 
july 15, these pregnant words: ‘There have been 

other civilizations than ours. Tutankhamen was for- 
gotten until he was dug uy and it 1s quit possiblc that 
the thu that arc protecting our civilization are more 
slender than they are sometimes thought to be. This 
country has resources, character, courage, and history, 
which wall sce it through; but make no mistake—it we 
do not succecd and the world does not succeed in finding 
some way to end the folly of this everlasting expenditure 
nts, then indeed the future we shall be pre- 
paring for our children is one at which we may shudder.” 
Prociscly. Yet Sir John Simon ts but stating in another 
way what Stanley Baldwin said just before he became 


Prime Minister the last time: that if an armament race 


«tarts in Europe it will lead not fe peace but to war. 


j ; Le ; 
| 
Pinal we have another and a startling witness in 
Dr. Raymond Buell of the Foreign Policy Association, 
\ must returned from two months of intensive 


‘ 


ly of conditions in Poland and Central Euroy to re- 


port that th hu expenditul ;forarmaments wall drive 
thi democracies into becoming totalitarian — state in 
, 
order to vear their economic life to the necessity of 
teadily increasing expen litus for military and naval 
! ' 
purposes. I take it that his thesis ts that just as we should 


immediately have to adopt their methods and practi es 
in order to defeat them if we went to war with them, so 


we shall soon have to resort to all the economic devices 


and stratagems to which they resort today in or 
able to devote perhaps as much as 50 per cent 
income to armaments. 

So there 1s this old problem, about which I ha 
ten so often, restated in its latest aspects, and cy 
says, “After you, Alphonse.” Sir John Simon's 
ment knows the peril of what it is doing but has 1 
to suggest and will take no lead in moving tow 
armament until it has built its armaments up 
impossible point—never yet reached—when th 


| 


LS 


will feel that it has all the armament it necds t 


itself and frighten sts enemies. Mr. Roosevelt ch 
istically speaks of his hoj e that the year 1939 wi 
a change, but he proposes nothing for either 1! 

1 


+! 


1939 in the way of leadership on our part. It 1s th 
complete bankruptcy of statesmanship in the hi 
the modern world. All the national leaders agr 
inevitable disaster which will come from the conti: 
of this policy, and yet not one of them can s 


way to disarm is to disarm. Everybody says, ““\W 


course we should like to disarm, but Jook at that 
across our frontier and see with what he threat 
They are even willing to admit—some of them 
present impasse is solely due to the fact that th 
and the United States failed to keep their promise: 
at Versailles to disarm. Then they continue to 
order to make the horrible blundering and tt 
the Allies more costly than ever. And when you a 
to do something they say, “Why, we can’t do ai 
until everybody is willing to disarm, and somcbo« 
must take the lead.” 

So what, Mr. Roosevelt? Those are sound word 
you spoke, and truthful. So what? Are you just gi 
stand by and do nothing? Are you content to admit 


the world is headed for destruction and to di 


» ne 
about it? If so, you won't expect us to regard you 
constructive statesman, because it is, or used to | 
duty of statesmen to find a way out of the messé 
which they got the nations. The way to disarm 
disarm, and the one great nation that can safely di 
the United States, which cannot be invaded, and 
anybody to disprove this—is beyond danger of 

If | were the President I should ask for an imme 


‘ 


disarmament conference, and I should call one cont 
ence after another until something was achieved 


mcvitable world suicide admitted. 




















old 


Englishwoman. At first Wilt has thought of 


as a divided man—a man of feeling made heartsick 
he has to condemn, a man of science forced by 

yrruft le integrity to condemn them. But slowly he 
) visualize a man who forfeited youth and happiness 


lif 
id who, thereafter, sought revenge from life 
x youth and happin« 
1 


) Thts point the story unwinds with 


> Wilt 


great ingenuity 
weighing evidence, build 


» a picture of Sylvestre. We are also building up a 


are £ ithering and 


yf Wilt, crediting him with some highly imaginative 


—T } r » +} , tb 
; yet wondering whether they may not be too imagi 


whether his drink-disordered brain and novelist’s 


can be trusted. At this point, however, when sus 


nd 


he story m 


curiosity have been exploited for il] tney are 


ist either conclude on a teasing lady-or 


What 
+} 


1 meeting between Wilt and Sylvestre which, without 


| 1 
note, or take a further turn one looks forward 


1 ' 
a give-away, would yet give us, by some 


But Miss Boyle cvoes at the matter 


sre bluntly: she abruptly ends the book with a news 


1 
innouncement concerning Sylvestre which out 


seems 


with the psy holo "ical method by whi h the rest ol 


ry has been built up. 1 his piece of editorializing is on 


vith the conventional wind-up of a detective story 
charm of “Monday Night’ is that it ts 


the whole 


+ | ! ; | ; 
itter of absolute Knowledyve but a case of circum 


evidence. A Henry James, manipulating his testi 


veaving his ambiguous motivations, juggling his per 
P } with a 


ics, would never have betrayed his situation 


le, 
i 


kposure; and James might well be considered a mode 


h a story as “Monday Night.” 
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e hidden stream of scholarly discussion which ran steadily 
70's and ‘80's. And 
are the simply expressed but profound and hard-bitten 


beneath the public literary scene of the 


conclusions reached by a man who had shut himself away 


| 
ror ‘ 
trom it¢ 


a man who feared his own nature, and, admitting 
lus fear, took every precaution that that nature should not 
function freely 

Hopkins’s remarkable scholastic record has not been fully 
cmphasized. He was a prize pupil of Jowett’s at Balliol, a 
fact which his superiors in the Jesuit order took into account 
when they appointed him lecturer and examiner in Greek to 
the University College in Dublin. His interest in metrics 
fl 


never flagged, and his technical theories, as well as his tech 


al practice, have opened, and will continue to open, new 
doors into poetic richness and freedom. Even more impres 
sive, in these letters, than his scholarship are his unfailing 
curiosity and poetic insight. He was a man “for whom the 
visible world triumphantly existed.” His eye microscopically 
took in every detail of the objects upon which he fixed his 
attention. His love for appearance was so great that the worst 
penance he could impose upon himself was to turn his eyes 
away from nature. His ear, sharp and interested, picked up 


turns of speech peculiar to a countryside. He was excited by 


ecclesiastical architecture no more than by the architecture 
ol! swallows 
In the field of the arts his musical interest ranged from 
Purcell to Wagner (about whose works, since he had no op- 
portunity to hear them, he desired detailed accounts). Hits 
remarks on painting are often profound (‘I have znvented a 
( analetto with genius: his name is Guardi’’). And his critical 
insight into literature flashes out in a comparison, anticipat 
many like comparisons made in recent years, between 
what Keats might have lived to be with what Shakespeare 
was. And again, his ideas about the “‘overthought and under 


thought” in Greek tragic poets (““underthought conveyed by 


choice of metaphors, etc., and only half-realized by the poet 
Hunself’’) foreshadow recent ideas of scholars concerning 


the underlying symbolism in Shakespeare's plays 


Baillie was not a poet, but his learning and sensitiveness 
nd his interest in what Hopkins had to say often brouvht, 


from Hopkins, a full rush of explanation and exposition. 


Hopkin ; theories concerning the kinds of poetry an ac- 


count which proves him to have been, at twenty, a critic of 


the first order—-were sent to Baillie 


The Patmore correspondence, which occurred during the 


st six years of Hopkins’s life, when he was thirty-nine and 


Patmore sixty, has been published in part elsewhere 
Champneys's “Life of Patmore’’ and by 


“Life of Hoy kins.” 


in Basil 
Father Lahey in his 
( hamy neys hesitated to pul lish the let- 


ters in full, on the ground that they were too technical for 
the general reader. Patmore during this time was preparing 
the revised (third collected) edition of his Poetical Works 
(1887). Patmore’s reputation had gone into eclipse. “The 
Anvecl in the House.” a generation earlier, had been second 


only to Tennyson's poems in popularity. Since Hopkin had 


CX pre ed his admiration for the later Ode ittracted by 
} rt } tery f ' t ther Patt » ac} “d 
the free form and intense emotion in them atmore aske¢ 
his advice on revision Ihe younver man’s comments, in 
every case. vo straight to the heart of Patmore’s basic faults 


of style and tone. Hopkins’s respect for Patmore (who, like 
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himself, was “curious and learned in prosody’’) k«;+ };. 
from delivering a criticism in the bald manner of ‘I 





who once said that some of Patmore’s lines sec: 
hammered up out of old nails. But Hopkins not or 
out Patmore’s ambiguities, incomplete sense, and | 
ing, but attacks his lack of true ear, frequent lack p 
his affectation, insincerity, and Tory tub-thumping 
took all this, it must be said, in good part. He saw, 
be expected, nothing but “strangeness” in Hopkins 's 
But he wrote to Bridges, after the death of Hopkin 
there was something in all his words and n 


that was at once a rebuke and attraction to all why 


only aspire to be like him... 


and added that Hopkins’s genius was unmistakal 
These letters bring out, finally, the tormented 
almost amounting to manias—of Hopkins’s later y: 
discussion, with Baillie, of the probable derivation « 
words from Egyptian (which led nowhere) and |! 
mination to write music show the beating about 
nature against the rigidity of the rule it worked und 
sympathy has been poured out concerning the 
tween Hopkins’s character and the severity of the Je 
But where could this fiery spirit, these delicate 
have fitted in the Victorian world, big as it was with 
optimism and progress, and punctuated as it wi 
suicides of sensitive young men? “Great from the h 


ing hand” Hopkins had chosen in youth “he t: 


utterly defeated.” Seen from our time, the d 
“instress,”’ of Hoy kins’s life is so clear that it seem: 
that life's best, but indeed its only possible, pattert 
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Trials on Trial 


NOT GUILTY, Report of the Commission oft ly 


the Charges Against Leon Trotsky in the Mos: 





Harper and Brothers. $2.75. | 


2 are living in a day in which the sneer of 

of power: “What is truth?” has achieve 
relevance. Truth has never been so completely in the 
of power as today. Truth is what Dr. Goebbels man 
in his propaganda ministry. Truth is what the Italia: 
admits and what General Llano, recently canonized I» 
Sedgwick as “Saint of Andalusia,” shouts forth f 


radio station of Burgos. In such a day, in which pk 
are used to kill democracy, it is not surprising th 
have become the instruments of obscuring justice. FE 
who has hfs face set toward the new day would lik« 
lieve that all this corruption is merely the characterist 
dying civilization (fascism) and that the symbols and 
of the new day are free of it. But alas and alack! Pi 
the hands of the advancing forces, partic ularly power 
is not under democratic control, seems to be the same 
of corruption, whether on the right or the wrong sid 
That is why the report of the commission of inqu 
the Moscow trials, under the chairmanship of D: 
Dewey, is important and why, despite the diligent Ja 


the committee in the interest of truth, the report will | 
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] ] ! ‘ . 
Marxian line of opposition to individual terrorism 
with the charges of sabotage the commission took 


from foreign experts, who had been actis 
| 


as advisers, tending to prove that the regi 


some of the defendants in the trial as scapegoats 

ireaucratic inefficiency of the leadership in some 

and that the ipegoats were frequently the men 
' 1 


tht to help the foreign experts in their attack upon 


rats; and that the charges of “Trotskyism”’ against 


‘n experts were wholly without foundation. The 
f agreements with foreign powers by the Trotskyites 


ind to rest mainly upon the 


ors mutilation of an open letter by Trotsky to his 


in Russia which begins with t The im 


tical task is to retreat from the 


ond part of the report is concer 


i i 


improl ibility of the whole charge against Trotsky 
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but its execution ts disappo 
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ind Russia The idea of ontr 
steel produ tion to medical facil ‘A 
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propaganda for our democracy, which 
interested in doing. But after wadiny tl 
Baedeker . % doubtful that the lay 1 
book is intended will really under | 

For Mr. Tracy painstaking method | 
end. What matters 1s not that t 
nillion automobiles, while oth 
that need be shown ts that the U1 { 
technique of mass production, for pea 
for war. A German—or an English 
build tailor made metal | Od ; wh 
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three dictatorships, but between the United States and the Radio Rules the Waves 


est of the world. Mr. Tracy's thesis about the American 

tandard of living certainly holds up in comparison to the TELEVISION, A STRUGGLE FOR POWER By 
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e rest of the world with the United States, which 
cated? Who should be allowed to own or contr 


lictator ships : 7 P : 
I frequencies ? What are the effects of the control of tl 


kK ¢ or ( over, are recognizing our enormous . ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
: of mass communication by powerful financial interest 
nok | eriority over them by coming a ' 
vated by profits and self-preservation? What role 
Or Oul iin their armament program If our economic ; . 
; government play to encourage and improve the ec 
( ( ci I¢ tor worid pea , as Mi Tracy . . 
us and socially desirable uses of the ethereal channel 
cicsi j t not fair to ask how far foreign armament sched- : 5 - 
she en and other vital questions of public policy have until 
es could be carried without American hel; And this ts : . ; 
received little public expression and discussion. T] 
Ww! i ¢ tto his it sion of Russia in the pi ture, for, free 
: ene for this neglect was, of course, the comparative nov 
speech or 1 free speech, here 1s a point at which Russia % ; I 
8 . the complexities of radio. 
tands on her own feet. What we should know is how far 
; ; eee During the past two years the problems that be 
the real fascist axis, which includes Japan instead of Russia ‘ / 


broadcasting and other newer uses of wireless hav 
and how far the embryonic Chamberlain-Hitler axis would m “4 


public issues. Resolutions in both houses of Congre 


pct without economic assistance trom Ameri ; i ae 
id : ; ' been pressed for an investigation of the radio industr 
Ahe tiluminating hapters at the end on general ocial and : ‘ 
- a he ” one in the House even came to a vote, only to be ki 
Cuitural conditio! are excellent, although they tell nothing = . f 
ee the last hectic days of the session. The Communication 
new about the countries tn ¢ tion. On the other hand, the 
ee i as mission has shown signs of belated awakening to the 
make of t ook makes reading it an ordeal ich page ‘ 
p of book 1 reading it ; pag ; 
, ence of serious defects in the present organization « 
st be read four times, once for each country. If the book ape 5 : z : 
ot i radio industry and in the allocation of wireless freq 
goes inte ond edition, | hope the publishers print it in ; 
, eo . for different uses. And the press has become more and 
the ordi \ KCeping the | ictorial gt iphs, Dut running a : : : 
%, ; conscious of the vital role of wireless communication 
the copy consecutively instead of in parallel columns 


tenes nimieiinias political arena 
Joseph Borkin and Frank Waldrop render a publi: 


in attempting to define some of these issues for the lay 


HOW THE LORDS OF UNDERCOVER HORSE- Although the book is entitled “Television,” the authors 1 
RACE BETTING BUILT AND OPERATE cover a wide range of subjects dealing w ith many othe 


3 of wireless. They raise many questions of national policy 
FRI A S BI 6 6 EST “the authors of this book propose no answer.” Conse: 
the reader has the pleasant experience of witnessing, a: 
Translux theater, an exciting series of newsreels on 
history dramatized by an imaginative script. 
It would be a mistake, however, to take the book 


thing but journalism, because in many places it sa 
Scot free of tax, immune from prosecution, organ- accuracy to dramatic writing. The present reviewer is pa 
ized on the best lines of Big Business, America’s larly touchy upon this point because the original source: 
billion-dollar undercover betting industry has a story : : 
to tell that its “bigshots” don’t want told. Here- 
tofere shrouded in secrecy or dodged in surface- 


for many of the facts badly garbled by the authors consi 
reports which he wrote for the Telephone Investigatic 


eeratching glimpses, “POOLROOM” blows the lid off few of the misstatements will be pointed out here in the 
the whole amazing business. Here is an “inside” that the authors may reconsider them in any future revi 
picture of the strong-arm control, the buccaneering the book. For instance, the authors state (pp. 145-146) 


myenuity, the trickery, the political connivance and ; - ; 4 
; ‘ thy former President Fish of the American Telephone & 
graft which perpetuate the huge monopoly. For the “ as atee . 
whole fascinating, timely, definitely authentic story, graph Com} any put the A. T. & T. in a dominant po 
read though in so doing he threatened its whole existence 


statement is questionable. If anything, F. P. Fish left 


company in 1907 in a storm of trouble, with tens of mil 
of bonds then issued remaining unsold, and the indepen 
telephone companies, which reached their peak of strer 
in 1907, seriously challenging the supremacy of the | 
; r , ai 


telephone system. Again the authors say (p. 146), 
TIMELY NOVEL BASED ON FACT Fish’s management it was determined that the Bell syst 
BY WILLIAM JOURDAN RAPP ownership should be sown, like oats before an October ¢ 


at bookstores across the fields of America.’ This 1s completely inaccura 
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Letters to the Editors 


Tragic Ody ssey 


Peduzzi, anti-fascist 


n and coal miner, is on Ellis 
in imminent danger of de porta- 
ible to return 


n. Peduzzi has been un 


' ae! ] 
a] vw f\ ere he had cel 1 soctalist ), 


\ iC ti i ii 


ce 1925, when the Italian consul in 


nced him for anti 


participated in the 


great Cannes Sacco-Vanzetti demonstra 
tion in Aucust, 1927. The 


de porte ds hin 


French gov 


ernment 1 to Belgium, 


which redeported him for selling a 


been 


sentenced 


Communist paper > has also 
rred from Luxemburg and 
Italia 
years’ hard labor for having 


1932 


absentia by an court to 


on Communist Party ; in 


shot a pistol i th il to contuse 


fascist demon: 


worked on. the Lenin 
Communi Parts and was 
truction work with 


at the Ital 


in Moscow he 


iorned the 
rewarded for his con 


a private room But because 


san Political Exiles Club 
what he thought unfair in 


living 


criticized 


equalities of standards, he was 


expelled from the Communist Party and 
in 1947, put into Lubtanka Prison. He 


} 


testifies that efforts were made to make 


of tricks, torture, 


a “Trotsky ist 


him confess, by means 


and beatings, to being 


anarchist-Bordigist organizer of bour 


ition, terror, and 
denied and still de 

1938, he 
was dum] ed of 


an Italian | issport at } fag 


geors anti-Soviet acit 
vention.” He 
these charges 


In January, 
ed into Poland, C 


clothing 
Pat 
aliiy 


, 
Fearing de portation to 


He made his way to entering 
France illegally 
Italy, he stowed away on the ste imship 
at Ellis Island 
He 


iftor 


ton, to wind uy 

ylum asa politic il refugee 

Isaac Shorr, an 

Hic , ha handled Midany pol ical 


and labor cases, and who entered this 


one after Peduzzi's record and character 


were vouched for by reliable persons in 
New York as well as by G. A. Mo 
leader of the Italian Socialist 
Paris, M. Abramovitch, the 


Russian Menshevik, and Henri Poulaille, 


diglant 


Party in 


novelist 


to admit 


Prench 
Peduzzi 


iys, during which 


Authority perma 


nently or for nincty d 


he could arrange voluntary departure to 
a safe country, rests with the Secretary 
of Labor, who could base favorable ac- 
tion both on statute and on the Presi- 
dent's declaration that his pro-refugee 
policy covers refugees from Italy and 
Russia as well as from Hitler’s terror. 
Unless pressure is brought to bear on 
Secretary Perkins to reverse the deporta- 
tion order, Peduzzi will be sent to 
France, where the police are likely to 
deliver him to Italy and eighteen years 
on the penal islands 

JAMES ONEAL, Editor, New Leader 

CARLO TRESCA, Editor, 1/ Martello 


York, July 20 


New 


Harvard Needs Frankfurter 


Dear Sirs: 1 disagree strongly with your 
editorial suggesting the appointment of 
Felix Frankfurter to the Supreme Court. 
Professor Frankfurter is too valuable in 
Law School to be taken 
away. Hard as it will be to replace Jus- 


the Harvard 


tice Cardozo, it will be harder to replace 
Frankfurter at Harvard. Socially 
important as the work of a Supreme 


Felix 


Court Justice is, the work of a teacher 


of hundreds of law students is far 


more so LUTON ACKERSON 


Chicago, July 18 


Dinner Manners 


Dear Sirs: Leo Huberman’s article, In- 
surance Agents Are Human, was very 
welcome to insurance agents. They are 
really putting up a heroic fight against 
fabulously wealthy corporations. 
Recently the Metropolitan Insurance 
Company held a dinner for its agents 
in New Jersey. For the first time in the 
history of the company they subdivided 
the territory into small groups. Each man 
wore a badge with a different colored 
ribbon. On the badge was the agent's 
name and debit number. Officials of the 
company had a book listing the men’s 
names and their relation to the C. I. O. 
The executives invited questions (good 
old espionage) but the men were too 
scared for the most part to ask any. 
When them did venture to 
ask why the Metropolitan does not 


one of 


recognize the union, since the Supreme 
Court has ruled on the constitutionality 
NLRB, and since accountants, 
newspaper Men, engineers, government 


of the 


and civil service employees, te 
college professors, etc., belon 
unions, Leroy A. Lincoln, preside: 
the Metropolitan, hemmed and h 
and stalked out of the room. | 
Mr. Wilkes, vice president of th 
pany, spoke at length about an in: 
cant minority which had migrated | 
foreign countries and was tryir 
upset our American way. He ne; 
that he himself is an 
grant from good old England 

It may be worth noting that ir 
brief filed in the New York Supr 
Court by the Metropolitan in it 
against the union, the company’s « 
sel, Samuel Seabury, quotes at | 
from Stalin and Lenin in his att: 
to tie the Wagner Act and the N 
York State labor act with the S 
system. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE AGENT 

New York City, July 19 
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